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safe to say that naval supremacy in the Pacific is a rhetorical flourish 
which does not widen the bounds of knowledge, even in rhetoric. 
The real value of Mr. Colquhoun's work is in a portion of its. 
main object, as set forth in his preface: 

to present a vivid impression of the various countries — their peoples, scenery, social 
and political life, and the parts they are destined to play in the great drama of the 
mastery of the Pacific. 

Considered as records of travel in strange countries, many of the 
chapters justify themselves; but nearly ioo pages, of the whole 430 
in the volume, are devoted to the Philippine Islands and their popu- 
lation, and the reader, while he finds himself interested in the story, 
is at a loss to understand what the Filipinos have to do with the 
mastery of the Pacific. Mr. Colquhoun does not explain the riddle. 
It may be that while he writes of Philippines and Filipinos his 
thoughts are busy with the United States and the Americans. 

The book is rather too heavy, but it is handsomely printed and 
abundantly illustrated. 

La Lettre et la Carte de Toscanelli sur la route des Indes par POuest, 
adress/s en 1474 au Portugal's Fernam Martins et transmis plus 
tard a Christophe Colomb. Etude Critique sur I ' authenticite" et la 
valeur de ces documents et sur les sources des id^es cosmographiques de 
Colomb suivie des divers textes de la lettre de 1474, avec traductions, 
annotations et fac- simile', par Henry Vignaud, premier secretaire de 
r Ambassade des Etats-Unis, Vice-president de la Socie't/ des Atn/ri- 
canistes de Paris, etc. Paris, Ernest Le Roux, Editeur, 28, rue 
Bonaparte, ipoi. 

M. Vignaud's book is an extract, developed and completed by 
several appendices, of a work on which he has been engaged for 
more than twenty years. 

He has seen reason to doubt the authenticity of the famous 
Toscanelli letter, and he presents in this work the conclusions at 
which he has arrived after impartial examination of the testimony, 
if testimony it can be called. 

M. Vignaud admits, without hesitation, that his conclusions have 
only a hypothetical character. 

1. Toscanelli, he thinks, never wrote to the Canon Martins nor 
to Columbus; 

2. Columbus knew nothing of the letters and the map attributed 
to Toscanelli; 

3. The story of the unknown pilot (by some called Antonio 
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Sanchez), who discovered the Antilles and informed Columbus of 
their existence, M. Vignaud believes to be true ; 

4. The letter to Martins and the map were fabricated to show 
that the discovery made by Columbus was the outcome of a scientific 
theory approved and suggested by a great savant. 

5. The fabrication was the work, not of Columbus, nor of his son 
Ferdinand, but, probably, of his brother Bartholomew; 

6. The documents must have been fabricated after the death of 
Columbus. They were made known for the first time between the 
years 1547 and 1552. 

If these statements are not susceptible of proof, it is equally true, 
in M. Vignaud's opinion, that no one can prove the genuineness of 
the Toscanelli letter. This may be admitted, without accepting as 
a consequence the legend of the pilot, who told Columbus of islands 
which- he had discovered. One obvious objection to this legend 
does not seem to have occurred to those who accept it. Is it 
to be supposed that an obscure seaman, who had made such a 
discovery, said nothing when he returned, but kept the matter a 
profound secret to be told in confidence to Columbus? 

M. Vignaud, and those who agree with him, would have us 
choose between Toscanelli's letter and the story of the pilot 
Sanchez. Both may be left out of the question. Columbus him- 
self counts for much more than any number of pilots and letters, 
and M. Vignaud's well-considered work leaves an impression of 
something very like beating the air. 



